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GUSTAVE FLAUBERT, 1821-1880 .

FTIHERE are two Flauberts. One was born on the isth
JL of December, 1821, in the surgeon's house at Rouen
hospital; the other in enthusiastic minds in the last
quarter of the nineteenth century. One was a broad,
big-boned,, lovable, rather simple-minded man, with
the look and the laugh of a farmer, who spent his life
in agonies over the intensive culture of half a dozen
curiously assorted volumes; the other was an incorporeal
giant, a symbol, a war-cry, a banner under which a
youthful army marched and marches still to the rout of
the bourgeois and the revolution of literature.

To distinguish these beings from each other is not so
difficult as to understand how they came to be so com-
pletely interfused that the separation of the legend and
the reality may appear an act of wanton iconoclasm.
So much has been derived from the legendary Flaubert,
so many advancing waves have borne his name on the
crest of their attack, that he has acquired the dignity
of an institution. We have a critic of the stature of
Remy de Gourinont declaring that Flaubert is the very
archetype of the creative writer, for two reasons; because
he devoted his life and his personality to his work,
suffering nothing to be wasted in the exigencies and
delights of mere living, and because he was pre-
eminently gifted with visual imagination.

It is not easy to see why the value of a writer's work
should depend upon the completeness of his incineration
on the altar of Art. A good writer has to make sacrifices,
of course, but he need not (indeed, he had better not)
burn himself to ashes. Greater writers than Flaubert